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PUJTARCH HEPI EY0YMIAS. 

By Harold N. Fowler. 

THIS treatise is in the form of a letter from Plutarch to Paccius, 
who had asked for an explanation of certain points in Plato's 
Timaeus, and also for " something about tranquillity of mind." Plu- 
tarch excuses himself, on the score of lack of time, from discussing 
the Timaeus, and says that what he offers on the subject of tranquillity 
is merely put together from the notes and quotations he happened to 
have at hand (dveXc^a/tiyv mpl eu^v/tias Ik tZv VTrofivrjiiaTiov (ov i/jMvrm 
Treiroirjiieixys tTvyx"''"'') • In Other words, this treatise is professedly 
made up of extracts from Plutarch's philosophical notebook. 

After a rather long introduction (§ i), Plutarch attacks the Epicu- 
rean doctrine that he who wishes to attain tranquillity should withdraw 
himself from the world, and busy himself as little as possible with 
public and private affairs. This doctrine, he says, is Uke the advice 
given to the sick man, — 

[lev , <a TaXaiiriop , arpffux <ro« iv St/tnots,' 

and to prove its worthlessness he brings forward the lack of tran- 
quillity in women in spite of their domestic and retired life, and cites 
also the examples of Laertes and Achilles to show that retirement 



1 Eur. Or. 258. One is frequently tempted to use the quotations with which 
the philosophical works of Plutarch and his contemporaries are garnished as con- 
venient signs by the recurrence of which one may be guided in the search for the 
sources of philosophical doctrines. That such merely accidental signs must be 
used with caution is a matter of course, but this particular line is well adapted to 
serve as a warning. Among the writings which go under Plutarch's name, it 
occurs at least five times (here, Anim. an Corp. Aff. sint peior. 111= 501 C, an Seni 
sit ger. Res P. IX = 788 F, de Plac. Phil. IV, 12 = 901 A, adv. Colot. XXXII = 
H26 A), and each time in very different surroundings, so that it is absurd to sup- 
pose that it is quoted from any previous philosopher, but it must be derived either 
directly from Euripides, or (which is far more probable) from a JioriUgium or 
book of quotations. 
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does not bring tranquillity. Substantially the same doctrines which 
Plutarch here advocates are advanced by Seneca de Tranq. An. i, who 
cites Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus (i.e. the Stoics in general) as 
authorities. Very similar, too, is the doctrine attributed to Atheno- 
dorus by Seneca de Tranq. An. III.^ The example of Achilles is also 
cited by Seneca de Tranq. An. 11,^ and by Cicero, Tusc. Ill, viii, who 
refers to a discussion by Dionysius Heracleotes of the verses — 

Corque meum penitus turgescit tristibus iris 

Cum decore atque omni me orbatum laude recordor. 

As these verses are in no way identical with those quoted by Plu- 
tarch (II. I, 488 sqq. and XVIII, 104), it appears that Achilles was a 
stock example of lonely discontent. After quoting the verses of the 
Iliad, Plutarch goes on to say : oBfv ovSe "ETrtKovpos eitTat Sttv iicrvya.- 
^eiv, oAAa rg ^w£t xprja-dou ■n-oXirevo/JietfOV'S Kal irpoo-o-ovTas to, Koiva 
Toiis ^tAoTi/tovs Kol <f>i\oB6iovs, ws fiaXXov vTt d.TrpayiJi.oa-vvij'S TapaTTicrOax 
Koi KOKOva-OaJL rrci^tJKOTas, av w opeyovTM jU^ Tvyxavoxriv. dAA tKCtvos 
fxiv aTOJTOs, ov TOVi Swttju.O'ous TO. Koiva irpaxraruv irporperroju.ti'os, dAAa 
To\K ^(Tuxiav ayav /xr] Swa/teVovs. This agrees with Seneca ad Sere- 
num de Otio III, 2 : duae maxime et in hac re dissident sectae Epi- 
cureorum et Stoicorum, sed utraque ad otium diuersa uia mittit. 
Epicurus ait: "non accedet ad rem publicam sapiens nisi si quid 
interuenerit." Zenon ait: "accedet ad rem pubUcam nisi si quid 
impedierit." ' The words oOiv ovSk 'ETrixovpos ottTat show plainly 
enough that the attack upon the doctrine of absolute rest is not 
derived from an Epicurean source (as indeed it hardly could be), 
but there is no direct indication of the source from which it is 



1 The doctrine of rest is attributed by Seneca de Tranq. An. XIII, to Democri- 
tus : hoc secutum puto Democritum ita coepisse " qui tranquille volet vivere, nee 
privatim agat multa nee publice," ad supervacanea scilicet referentem. Cf. Laert. 
Diog. IX, c. vii, 12, §45. Epicurus took this doctrine, like so many others, 
from Democritus. In opposing this doctrine, Seneca de Ben. IV, 13, is evidently 
opposing the Epicureans. 

2 R. Hirzel, Hermes XIV, p. 356, refers this passage in Seneca to Democritus 
irepl (idufilas, and compares Plato Phileb. p. 46, where Democritus is evidently 
referred to. See also Hirzel, Uniers. zu Cic. Phil. Schriften, I, p. 145. 

» See Usener, Epicurea, p. 95. Cf. Sen. de Tranq. An. XIII: ubi uero nul- 
lum officium sollemne nos citat, inhibendae actiones, which is to be referred to 
Democritus. 
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derived. The last part, at least, of this chapter (II) seems to be 
carelessly copied from some previous writer. The chapter ends with 
the words : tw yap KoXm rj TrapaXeul/n ov^ ^ttov ^ t5>v <l>av\(ov 7 
irpo^ts avuipov ((tti koi Tapa;(«)8«, tus ttprjTai; but this has not been 
stated an)rwhere by Plutarch, so that it is evident that the words <os 
ecprjTat, with what immediately precedes, must have been copied 
without due regard to the connection in which they now come to 
stand. 

The latter part of Chapter III is in substance the same as part of 
de Virt. et Vit. IV. 



de Tranq. 



«Ta T^s voarov BuiXv6ti<rr]i KaX Kpd- 
<7£a)S tTcpas ytvo/tei/ijs, ijX^tv ^ 
vycwL (f>(Xa iravTa TrotoSca koI irpoa- 
r/vrj. 6 yap X^^* '""' '"" o,p.vXia 
/cat crijTavaov apTOv SwL7rTv(ov, T7Jju£- 
pov avTOTTvpov iir iXauUi r] KapSa- 
p.i8i (TiTilTat, irpocr^iXws xal TrpoOv- 
/t(os. IV. TouivT-qv 6 Xoyi.arp.6i 
iiiKoXiav Kal pfTa/SoXrjv iyyevopevoi 
juerairotet rrpos ocacrTOi' jSiov. 



de Virt. et Vit. 

Ou;^ opas Tovs voaovvras, on tUv 
Ppiop.a.TU>v TO. KaOapKOTara Kal tto- 
XvTiXicTTipa ZvfT^ipaivoxxn (cat 8t- 
airTvovo"t koJ TrapatTovvrat irpoartpf- 
povTuiv Kcu Piatflp-iviov ■ ciTa Trj% 
Kpao-£(i)s /*£Ta/3a\ouoTjs, Kai irv£v- 
/taTos xp7j<rTov Kot yXuKeos atparoi 
iyyevopevov kcu. OepporrjTOi otKCuis, 
avaarroLVTes aprov Xltov trrt TvpiS 
Kal Kap8a.p.<o yaipowi Kal ajarpxvC- 
iflvariv iarOovTii ; touxvttjv 6 Xdyos 
ip.iroi€t Ty i/'v^g SidOccriv ' koI av- 
TapKr/i €<rr), iav pa&ys Tt to koXov 
Kal aya66v «crTt. 



There can be no doubt that these passages are derived from the 
same original, though it may be that they passed through some other 
hand before they were adopted by Plutarch. Perhaps they are to be 
ascribed to Chrysippus, whose habit of comparing the diseases of the 
mind with those of the body is well known. Galen, de Plac. Hipp, 
et Plat. V, 439 sq. quotes Chrysippus iv t<S irepl iraBSiv tjOikw • " Ato 
KttTct TpoTTOv -irpo^KTai Zi^vcon Xdyos ' 17 Si t^s "/t^X^s vdcros op.ouyTa.rr] tort 
Tij TOO crco/xaTos oKaracrTacrta. Xeyerat Se etvat orutpjaTOi vdcos ij oxrvp- 
ptTpia tS)v iv avTiS Otppov Kal i^v;^oJ), irjpov Kal vypcm," and again " ij 
Si iv T<u crmpaTi vyUux ivKpacrla Tts /cat (TvppfTpia Tmv Si tiprjpiviav." 

Chapter IV begins with a series of contrasts : Alexander's discon- 
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tent and Crates' happiness, Agamemnon's heaviness of spirit and 
Diogenes' jokes, Socrates happy in his prison and Phaethon in tears 
at being refused permission to drive the chariot of the sun. The 
treatise ircpt <^Dy^s ends (607 F) with a similar set of contrasts : 
'Ava^ayopas /ttv «v t(o Si<riJ.ii}Tr]pi<o tov tov kvkXov re.Tpa.yiovuTix.ov e.ypa<j>i. 
%<OKpa.Trjs 0€ <j>dpiJiaKov ttoxov i<fn\o(T6(f>€i, koI TrapiKoXa <j>iX.oa'0(l)tiv rovi 
(Twi^Oai, €vSaiixovii6p,€voi vv avrlav. tov Si ^aeOovra Kal tov TolvtoXov 
ch TOV ovpavov avaySavTas ot iroi.rjTai Xeyovan Taw fx,tyurTax% (Tvp.ifiopai'i 
Trepiirtordv Bia Tr]v d<j>po<rwr]v. It is possible that the collocation of 
Socrates and Phaethon in these two passages is purely fortuitous, but 
it seems more probable that both passages are derived from the same 
source, where a large number of examples was put together, from 
which Plutarch and his contemporaries could take and leave what 
they pleased. This source may have been a mere collection of anec- 
dotes arranged under ethical heads, or it may have been a philo- 
sophical treatise with copious illustratory stories. 

The next part of this chapter opposes the doctrine that habit 
makes the best life agreeable : axnrtp ovv to wd8»;/Mt t£ iroSt crwSia- 
<TTpi<f>iTaj,, Kol ov TovvavTLOV, ovTO) tovi piovi ai Sta^co-ets awf^ofioiovdw 
avTais. ov yap rj (JWi^Oaa iroiet toTs eXo/xei/ois tov apifTTOv jiiov rjSvv, (US 
Tis etiro', dAAa to (f>poveiv apa tov auTov /StW irot« xat apurTov Kai 
^SuTTov. Hirzel (Hermes XIV, p. 366, f) thinks that <3s th flirtv 
refers to Democritus, and compares fr. 84 ed. MuUach iroi/os ^wex^s 
€Aa<^poT£joos liovTov Trj iwrjOeiy yivtTcu and Sen. de Tranq. X, i, 2, 4.* 

If Chapter II (see above) refers directly to Democritus, it is prob- 
able that this passage does also. Then the words dAAa to <t>pov£iv 
. . . ■^SuTTov might be taken from some opponent of Democritus 
(Hirzel thinks Panaetius), but they agree remarkably well with 
Democr. fr. 5 (Democrat. Orell. n. 6), owe a-uipaxri ovTt )(prjpxi<n 
€vSaip.ov€OV(Ti avOpanroi, dX\' opOoa-vvy Kal 7ro\v<j>pocrvvri. Perhaps this 
entire passage is to be referred ultimately to Democritus, in which 
case (OS Tts diriv may be merely a general expression for any one who 
dissents. The doctrine that habit is of great importance in calming 



1 I. necessitas fortiter ferre docet, consuetude facile. 2. nuUo meliore nomine 
de nobis natura meruit, quam quod cum sciret quibus aerumnis nasceremur, 
calamitatum moUimentum consuetudinem inuenit, cito in familiaritatem grauis- 
sima adducens. 4. adsuescendum est itaque condicioni suae et quam minimum 
de ilia querendum, 
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sorrow was accepted by Chrysippus, as quoted by Galen, de Plac. 

Hipp, et Plat. IV, 419. The fourth chapter ends with Eur. fr. 289 

Nauck : — 

To!.<i TTjoay/xatrtv yap ov;)(i OvfjuovirOax ■)(pe.ii>v ' 
fxiXti yap aiiToii ovBkv, dXA* 6 Tvy)(a.v<ov 
TCL wpdyixaT opOios av TiOrj, irpa^£i KoXSs. 

After this, Chapter V begins with Plato's comparison of life to a 
game at dice, in which we are not responsible for the throw, but only 
for the use we make of it, and leads up by three further comparisons 
to the opening words of Chapter VI : toCto ovv 8a irpSyrov aa-Kilv koI 
ju.eA.CTav, uxTTTip 6 Ttji Kvvbi d/juxpTtav T(S \i$<a, Kal rrjv ixrjTpviav waToi^os ' 
Ou8* ovTO)s, €<f>r], KaKw;. This State of contentment, undisturbed by 
unexpected reverses, is further exempUfied by Diogenes' acceptance 
of his exile, and Zeno's quiet acquiescence in the loss of his last 
ship. This last story occurs also in Sen. de Tranq. XIV, 3, as the 
story of Anaxagoras in Chapter XVI occurs in Seneca XI, whence 
Hirzel concludes that Seneca and Plutarch both took it from Panae- 
tius ; but the same story is found de Cap. ex Inim. Util. II, de Exil. 
XI, Sen. de Tranq. XIV, Laert. Diog. VII, 5, Anton, et Max. p. 820. 

That it is in all these instances taken directly from Panaetius irtpl 
cvOvfua^ appears highly improbable, and leaves room for some doubt 
regarding the source from which Plutarch and Seneca derived it in 
their treatises on tranquillity of mind. It is, however, reasonable to 
suppose that both Plutarch and Seneca had read Panaetius, and they 
may perhaps have taken this anecdote from him without the interven- 
tion of a florilegium . The advice given by Plutarch in the same chapter, 
that we comfort ourselves by considering the misfortunes of the great 
(8t6 Kal TovTO Trpos ivOvixiav p-iya, to tovs evSo^ovs diroOiiapiiv d pr/Siv 
vTTo Tu>v avTuiv TreTTovOafTiv) is given and elaborated in somewhat differ- 
ent forms by Seneca ad Polyb. de Consol. XIV sqq., and ad Marciam 
de Consol. XII sq. It is to be remarked that the treatise irtpl tiOvpias 
has a strong general resemblance to the " Consolationes," even when 
particular passages do not exactly correspond. 

Chapter VII may be passed over with the remark that its prevail- 
ing character is Stoic. The hne of Sophocles, — 

iriKpav p^oX-^c KX.v^ovcn <f>apixd,K<o mKpiS, 

occurs also de Facie in Orbe Lunae VII. 
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Chapter VIII begins : oOfv Ikwov aS^is tov wipl tw irpay/idTuyv 
\6yov a.vaXd(3<aiJ.ev. These words refer apparently to the end of 
Chapter IV, so that the intervening chapters may be regarded as 
an addition inserted after Chapter IV and its continuation in Chapter 
VIII had been written. Yet this is not a connected episode, but 
rather a number of loosely joined anecdotes and remarks. The first 
part of Chapter VIII is the development of the idea advanced in 
Chapter IV, from which, by a natural transition, Plutarch goes on to 
recommend that we pay attention to those points in which we are 
fortunate rather than to those in which we are the reverse.' 

Chapter X begins : kultoi koI tovto /neya irpos evOvixuiv luri, to 
jHoXicTTa fhh/ avrov iwuTKOiriiv koI Ta KaO' tavrov, ei St /xr), tows VTroSeeari- 
joovs airodempeiv, koI jw.^, KaOwmp oil troWoi irpoi Tovs mr{pf)(ovTai dvTi- 
■n-ape^dyova-iv, with which Democritus, frg. 20 (Stob. Flor. I, 40), may 
be compared : cm toio-i SwaTolcn tSv Seet «X*"' '''V^ yv&ix-qv koX to1(ti 
wapiova-i apKitcrOai, tS)V jxiv ^ifXav/iivoiV koI 6taviui^ofiivu>v oXtyrjv iMn^jxriv 
fX^vTo. Kol TYj Siavoiy p-rj TrpocriSpfvovra, rmv 8e ToXMirmpfovriov Tois /Siovs 
$eo>pteiv, iwoevp,evov to, ■7racr)(ovo'i' Kopra, oKmi &v to. irapiovra aoi koI 
v7rd.p)(0VTa p.eyd\a Kai ^r/XoiTa (jmivrjTat koi p.r]K€Ti TrXaovoiv (wiOvfieovTi 
^vfjif^aivr) KaKcmaOUiv ry 'p^XO' • • • SiOTrep Ta p.fv p.r] Bi^rjaOai ^(paav, 
iirl Toicri Se evdvixucrdax -j^iuiv, irapa^aXXovra tov ttavTov ^iov irpos tov 
Tuiv fJMvkoTtpov irp-qwovTiav, Koi pxiKapi^fiv kwvrov, IvOvpxvp.O'Ov Ta. 
■7Td(f)(ov(n, oKtos avTiiav jScXtioc ■irp-^(T(Ty Tc koI Sidyy. That Plutarch is 
here making use of Democritus cannot be doubted, but there is so 
little verbal agreement between the above passages, that the conclu- 
sion is forced upon us that, although Democritus is the ultimate 
source of Plutarch's doctrine, the words are derived from some other 
writer. 

The verses of Archilochus, — 

ov fjioL TO. Tvyeo) tov iroAv^pwov jHcXei, ktX., 

furnish another proof that Plutarch copied his quotations not directly 
from the works of the poets, but from anthologies ; for after quoting 
the verses he proceeds : ©atrtos yap yv excii/os, that is, of course, 
Archilochus, who emigrated from his native Paros to Thasos. But 
Aristotle (Rhet. Ill, 17, p. 1418 <5) says : iroiu yap (sc. Archilochus) 



' The verses in Chapter VIII occur also de Curiositate I. 
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\eyovTa Xapwva rbv TtKTova iv ia/<.j8<B, ov ■q a.p\7) • ov fwi tcl Tvytu), SO 
that the ckwos of Plutarch ought to refer to Charon, not to Archilo- 
chus. If Plutarch had known this (i.e. if he had read the whole 
poem, and not merely the famihar quotation), he must have expressed 
himself differently. 

The next illustration is very like Sen. de Tranq. IV, 5. Plutarch 
says : oXAos Bl tis Xios, aXXos 8e raXaT»;s 17 Bi^wos, ovk ayw7rS>v, « 
Ttvos fXipiSo? ^ B6$av ^ Bvvafxiv iv Tots iavTov TroXtrats eiXijp^ev, dXAA 
KXaiW, oTi /x^ ^opet -traTpiKiovs ' iav 8c Kal <t>oprj, on /xiySoro) (TTpaTrjytl 
'Piafjuiiiav • iav Se Kal (7TpaT-qyrj, on p.r) virareva ' koI viraTivotv, on ixr) 
wptoTos dXX' v<TT€pos dvr)yopev07]. Seneca : non uis enim nisi consul 
aut prytanis aut ceryx aut sufes administrare rem publicam. quid si 
miUtare nolis nisi imperator aut tribunus ? and in a different connec- 
tion the same illustration is found in Sen. de Ben. II, 27, 4: aeque 
ambitio non patitur quemquam in ea mensura honorum conquiescere 
quae quondam eius fuit impudens uotum : nemo agit de tribunatu 
gratias, sed queritur, quod non est ad praeturam usque perductus. 
nee haec grata est, si deest consulatus. ne hie quidem satiat, si unus 
est. It is not very probable that these three passages are derived 
immediately from the same source. Seneca de Beneficiis is, for the 
most part, taken from Hecato ; ' Hirzel has shown ^ that Seneca de 
Tranquillitate imitates Democritus ; Plutarch follows various authori- 
ties. The illustration in question is a very natural one, and was 
doubtless employed by some early writer. Perhaps Democritus was 
the first to use it, and Seneca de Tranq. gives it in a less Roman 
and more Greek form than that of the other two passages where it 
occurs ; but it does not follow from this that Hecato or Seneca or 
Plutarch took it from Democritus, but only that it had become 
familiar, and was found in various places and connections. 

The story told of Socrates near the end of Chapter X is told by 
Teles (Peerlkamp, Musonius, p. 185 ; Stob. Flor. V, 67) in nearly 
the same form of Diogenes. It is easy for such anecdotes to be 
shifted from one person to another. 

Plutarch's advice in Chapter XI, that one should not be dazzled by 
the outward happiness of others, dXX' avaKoXw/ras icai SiaoretXas (Scm-cp 



1 Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1886, p. 24 J?^ 

2 Hermes XIV, p. 354^. 
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a.v6t]f>6v TrapavfTaiTiJui Tas 86^ai avrmv Kal t^v kwi,(f>a.viMv, «vtos yevoC, 
Kai KaTOxfia iroAAa Sw(rj(£p5 Kai woAXas oijSias evovcras awTOts, has been 

compared by Hirzel with Democr. frg. 18, etSuXa eo-^n (with Meineke 
for ajxrOrfiKo) koX K6<Tiua Siairp€7rex irpoi OiUipinfv, aXKa KapSirji Keved. 
The first poetic illustration recurs de Virt. et Vit. II. 

The first part of Chapter XII {oi^ rJKia-Ta roivw cvdvfiuxv koXowi to 
/li) crvixp-iTpoii \prj(T6aL, irpoi Tr)v xnroKa/jitvrjv Svvafuv op/juxii, uxrwip 
l<TTLOii, aXXa /xei^ovmv i(j>ieixevovi rati iXmcriv, «T dwoTuyp^avovTas, 
alriaaOai Sai/Jiova Kal TV)(r]v, aXXa /xr) Tr)v avTwv afBiXTijptav) is com- 
pared by Hirzel with Sen. de Tranq. X, 5 (non sunt praeterea cupidi- 
tates in longinquum mittendae, sed in uicinum illis egredi permitta- 
mus, quoniam includi ex toto non patiuntur, reUctis his, quae aut non 
possunt fieri aut difiiculter possunt, prope posita speique nostrae 
adludentia sequamur), and Democr. frg. 79 (eXwtiScs at t5v opOa. 
(ftpoviovToiv f<t>iKTai, at Bf TU)v a^vveriov a&vvaToi) . The same idea is 
repeated by Seneca ib. XII, i : proximum ab his erit, ne aut in 
superuacuis aut ex superuacuo laboremus, id est, ne quae aut non 
possumus consequi concupiscamus, aut adepti uanitatem cupiditatium 
nostrarum sero post multum pudorem intellegamus. Hirzel also 
observes that the first part of this chapter has points of resemblance 
to Sen. de Tranq. VI and Democr. frg. 147 and 14. The reference 
to the Stoic paradox that the wise man is not only good and noble, 
but also a general, a poet, a king, etc., is evidently derived from a 
Stoic source. 

The saying of Aristotle about Alexander, ovk 'AXe^dvSpta ix.6vov 
TTpocn^Ka /aeya <l>povuv, on KpaTfi TroWtov aa/dphmw, 6XX oi\ TfTTov ots 
wapx" '^^P' ^^'"'' " ^" So^o^etr, in Chapter XIII, occurs de Prefect, in 
Virt. VI and de Seips. citr. Inv. Laud. XVI, both times in connection 
with Agesilaus' query in respect to the Persian king, rt i/xov /tet^ov 
cKctvos « fj-rj Kal Si-KaLOTtpoi ; SO that these two passages may probably 
be derived from the same source, but that the passage in irept evOvfua? 
has any real connection with them does not appear.^ 

The beginning of Chapter XIV, on Si eKaaros ev iavT(S to. t^s 
aiOv/xiai Kal rrji Sva-Ov/iiai €X" rafieia, is compared by Hirzel with 
Democr. frg. 96 (Plut. vol. VII, p. 950, ed. Reiske, p. 500, ed. Xyl.), 



1 The first, third, and fourth lines of the quotation from Pindar are found also 
de Virt. Mor. XII. 
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av Sc cravTov ivSoOev avoids, voiklXov ti koX TroXviraBki KaKtor rafitiov 
evpijo-as (cat 6r)cravpuTitja., though the likeness is not so striking as to 
lead one to assign this passage to Democritus, except for the likeness 
of the teaching of this chapter to that in the first part of Chapter 
XII, where a comparison with Democritus was easy. The doctrine 
that every man is the steward of his own happiness is sufficiently 
common to make a reference to any particular source unnecessary 
and rather forced, but the use of the word Tofieta lends countenance 
to Hirzel's assumption that Democritus is the original of at least 
the beginning of this chapter. The figure of the two casks h Aios 
ouSa (II. O 527) is carried out in detail de Exil. IV (cf. de Aud. 
Poet. VI). 

The figure of the ass eating the straw rope may have been, — like 
the cask of the Danaides, — ^a common one to express thankless 
and fruitless toil, but it is at any rate a very natural figure for Plutarch 
to employ, as he must have been familiar with the famous picture 
by Polygnotus at Delphi (Paus. X, 29). This chapter agrees with 
what Cicero, Tusc. Ill, 15, 32, gives as the doctrine of Epicurus : 
leuationem autem aegritudinis in duabus rebus ponit, auocatione a 
cogitanda molestia et reuocatione ad contemplandas uoluptatis : 
parere enim censet animum rationi posse et quo ilia ducat sequi. 
uetat igitur ratio intueri molestias, abstrahit ab acerbis cogitationi- 
bus, hebetem facit aciem ad miserias contemplandas, a quibus cum 
cecinit receptui impellit rursum et incitat ad conspiciendas totaque 
mente contrectandas uarias uoluptatis, quibus ille et praeteritorum 
memoria et spe consequentium sapientis uitam refertam putat. The 
first part of Chapter XV cannot be separated from what precedes. 

In Chapter XVI 6 t^s avpiov rJKitTTa. Sto/xevoi '^SiCTTa. Trpocreicri jrpos T^v 
avpiov is quoted from Epicurus,' and the recommendation to modera- 
tion which follows is in agreement with his doctrines. The rest of 
the chapter is taken up with the Cyrenaic ^ doctrine that unexpected 
evils are more painful. The calmness of Anaxagoras upon the an- 
nouncement of his child's death is a favorite anecdote.' 



' For similar passages, see Usener, Epicurea, p. 307. 

^ Cic. Tusc. Ill, 22 : Cyrenaicorum restat sententia : qui aegritudinem censent 
exsistere si necopinato quid euenit. est id quidem magnum, ut supra (14) dixi. 

' It is told or referred to: de Cohib. Ira XVI, 463 D; de Cons, ad Apoll. 
XXXIII; Sen. de Tranq. XI; ad Polyb. de Cons. XI; Cic. Tusc. Ill, 14. Cicero 
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In opposition to the Epicurean doctrine that one should not think 
of unpleasant possibilities/ Plutarch advises to prepare the mind for 
every chance, a Stoic doctrine which is also taught in Chapter XIX, 
Cic. Tusc. Ill, 14; Sen. de Tranq. XI; ad Marc, de Consol. IX; 
Pseudo Plut. Cons, ad ApoU. XXI ; Posidonius ap. Galen, de Plac. 
Hipp, et Plat. IV, 417. 

Chapter XVII begins with the doctrine that our troubles are a 
matter of opinion. This is an Epicurean doctrine,^ but was also 
accepted by Stoic philosophers.' It is summed up from a negative 
point of view in the verse of Menander (quoted also de Exil. I) : — 

ovSev irorov^as Zavov a.v fxr) Trpocnroiy. 

The passage oOev oi 8« . . . oiSe irapeXfcrOai tt}V SidOea-iv is quoted 
by Stob. Eel. Eth. p. 199, as a fragment of Plutarch's lost treatise, 
■jrepi ^lAws. 

The first part of Chapter XVIII is Epicurean. The passage t6v 



seems to have taken the story from Posidonius, to whom it is ascribed by Galen, 
de Plac. Hipp, et Plat. IV, 7, p. 418. Posidonius is here contending against the 
definition of grief given by Chrysippus : Aiwi) iffrl 8(i|o wpiaipaTos kokoS irapovaias 
(p. 416). After some other arguments the extract goes on (p. 417) : Kai ipr](ri 
(^sc. Posidonius) , SttJri irav rh &ii€Tf)7]Top Kal ^evov adp6u)S iirpo(Tir7irrov ^KffX^TTCt re 
Ka\ Twv iraKatuv i^iffTt^ffi Kptff€uv, ^KTjdkv 5k Kal <rvv€$iffdkv KaX ^^pov^ffay ^ ovSh 
H\ws i^ioTTttriv, ftjy KaTck irdOos KiyetVy ^ ^irl fuKphv KO/iiSy^ Sih Hal TrpoepSrifjielv Sctv 
<p7}(ri To7s Trpdy/xaffi jU^tto) re irapovffiy oTov irapoOffi XPV^^"^^ fioiXerai Se rh vpoev- 
Sriixeiv pyjp-fi Ty f noireiSaWy rh oTov irpoavajrXdTTeip re Kal vporvwovv rh irpayfia 
irapa iavTtp rh fi€\\ov yevjiffeffBai Kal ws irphs ^Srt yev6p,evov 46iffit6v riva iroiuadai 
KOT^ 0paxi- Sih Kal rh rov 'Ava^ay6pov irpoei\i)<fifV ivravOa, iis &pa Ttvhs avayyei- 
\avTos avTtp reOvdvat rhv vihv, 6? judXa KaSeffTTjKSTWs clTrei', ^Setv BvT)Thv yevviiffaSj 
Kal us TovTO \a$&fV EvptwiSrts t^ y6rifia rhy Qijcrea TrewoiTjKe \4yovTa I Eurip. frg. 
392 Nauck, and frg. 818. St* Se ev t^ xP^^V f-uiXdrreTai ret irdBrt k&v at S6^ai 
p.€yw<n Tov KaK^v Tt avTois yeyov4vaif Kal d Xpiffiinros iv r^ Seurepy Tepl -jraSuv 
HaprvpeT, ktA., and p. 420 on fihv oSc ev Tcp XP^^V ^aierai ri W^t; koItoi ttjs S6^r]s 
$iafi€vov(rris, aiirhs S Xpvtrnnros 6no\oyu. 

• Cic. Tusc. Ill, 16: principio male reprehendunt (^sc. Epicure!) praemedita- 
tionem return futuiarum. 

'^ Cic. Tusc. Ill, 13, 28: Epicure placet opinionem mali aegritudinem esse 
natura, ut quicumque intueatur in aliquod mains malum, id si sibi accidisse opine- 
tur, sit continuo in aegritudine. Cf. ibid. 15, 32. 

^ 56^av yhp tlvai wpSfftparov tov KaKhy aitrcp irapfivai tpijffi t^v \vt7\v. Posido- 
nius as cited above. 
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fi(v yap avorjTov 6 tov Oavdrov <^oj8os, oiv\ 6 Tov ^yv Tr6$o>i iKKpeiuurdai 
Tov (Ta>iJuiT<K TTOui, Tripnreir\e.yii,eyov, Sxrmp tov 'Ohiararea, T<J ipivtif, 
SeSoiKora ttjv XdpvSSiv vTroKaufvrjv, 

fvff ovre plfMrav ave/xos outc ttXuv ia, 

is compared by Hirzel with Democr. frg. 54, dwij/noves to ^ijv <os 
{TTvyiovTK, iyv (dfXovcn BeipaTi 'AiBem. Epicurus expressed much 
the same idea in paradoxical form. Seneca Epist. 24, 22, says : 
obiurgat Epicurus non minus eos qui mortem concupiscunt quam 
eos qui timent, et ait : " ridiculum est currere ad mortem taedio 
uitae, cum genere uitae ut currendum ad mortem esset eflfeceris." 
item alio loco dicit : " quid tam ridiculum quam adpetere mortem, 
cum uitam inquietam tibi feceris metu mortis P'"^ The rest of the 
chapter is Stoic ^ in character, for it is taken up with an argument 
against the (Epicurean) doctrine that one should not think of un- 
pleasant things. This part of the chapter is, however, not directed 
against the first part. 

Chapter XX resembles in a general way the last chapter of Sen. de 
Tranq. Up to this point both Plutarch and Seneca have given pre- 
cepts for the banishment of care and trouble ; now they turn to the 
recommendation of joy and gayety. 

Hirzel, Hermes XIV, p. 354 ff., discusses Seneca de Tranq., and 
shows that a great part of that treatise is derived from Democritus 
irepl evOvp.M'i. There can be no doubt that this conclusion is correct. 
Seneca, who appears for the most part as a Stoic, stands throughout 
this treatise upon Epicurean (or, more strictly, Democritean) ground, 
and when he cites Stoic authorities (1, 10; III, 1 ; VII, 2 ; XIV, 3), 
uses them merely as illustrations. The points of resemblance be- 
tween Plutarch's treatise and that of Seneca have been noticed above. 
Hirzel thinks that Plutarch opposes the doctrines of Democritus. 
This is certainly the case in Chapter II, if the doctrine of absolute 
rest is properly ascribed to Democritus. But the passages cited 
above show that neither Democritus nor Epicurus really advanced 
any such doctrine. If the polemic against this doctrine is meant to 
be directed against Democritus, it must have been conceived by some 



^ See Usenet, Epicurea, p. 309/. 
^ See Posidonius, as quoted above. 
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one who did not understand Democritus ; and that Panaetius was 
guilty of such carelessness is, even after Hirzel's explanation, hard to 
believe. It is, however, not true that Plutarch opposes Democritus 
throughout his treatise. Granting that he does so in Chapter II, he 
does not in Chapter IV (see above), Chapters X, XI, XII, XIV, 
XVI,» XVII, XVIII, nor XX. These are the only passages in which 
traces of Democritus Tte.pl iidvixvas can be believed to exist.^ The 
rest of the treatise is mainly Stoic in character, but it is not so con- 
nected as to seem a systematic revision or reduction of one work by 
a previous writer. Chapter IV is taken up again in Chapter VIII, 
and Stoic and Epicurean doctrines alternate without polemic. The 
whole is interspersed with quotations from various poets and anec- 
dotes of philosophers and rulers. That the poetic quotations are 
taken, not directly from the works of the poets, but from a flori- 
legium or common-place book, is made clear by the recurrence of 
the same lines in different places, as well as by the somewhat forced 
manner of their introduction. The same is doubtless true of the 
anecdotes, though perhaps not to such an extent.' 

The best known works on tranquillity were doubtless those of 
Democritus and Panaetius inpi evOvft-ia^. The first of these furnished 
the greater part of the matter for Seneca de Tranquillitate. Hirzel 
thinks the second is followed by Plutarch. But Seneca wrote in 
Latin, and could, therefore, without discredit, follow Democritus or 
any other Greek writer. Plutarch wrote in Greek, and must, there- 
fore, borrow with discretion. I do not mean to say by this that 
Seneca was so entirely dependent upon his Greek original as Cicero 
frequently was, but merely that he did not find it necessary to borrow 
from a variety of sources in order to hide his own lack of originality. 
Plutarch could hardly follow Panaetius as Seneca could Democritus, 
for any one who was interested in eiOv/xia and could read Greek, 



1 Unless the doctrine that one should not think of unpleasant possibilities be 
ascribed to Democritus, in which case Seneca, Chapter XI, opposes him quite as 
strongly. 

^ Hirzel does not explicitly ascribe all these passages to Democritus, but seems 
inclined to consider him responsible for all the non-Stoic parts of Plutarch's 
treatise. 

" The books called xpfiai, as, for instance, those of Hecato (frg. XX-XXIV, 
ed. Fowler), were collections of such anecdotes. 
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would naturally be acquainted with the work of Panaetius. It is 
natural in the search for the sources of a treatise like this to look 
first for other treatises on the same subject; but one must be on one's 
guard against relying too implicitly upon titles. Democritus and 
Panaetius wrote irepl eiOvfuai, but Epicurus wrote ircpi /8iW, and Chry- 
sippus TTcpl TraOSiv, and in both of these works there must have been 
sections treating of the means by which a calm and happy life may 
be attained. The same is true of other works known by other titles.' 
We have seen that Plutarch took his quotations and anecdotes from 
collections of such matters, and collections of philosophical doctrines 
are well known to have existed.^ Stobaeus' florilegium and eclogae 
consist of selections from various writers, arranged under heads 
according to their contents. The extent to which this sort of com- 
pilation was carried cannot be accurately determined, but it must 
have been greatly in vogue long before the time of Plutarch. In 
Plutarch's own writings ethical doctrines recur (e.g. Chapter III) in 
forms but slightly different from one another, and it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that he who turned to common-place books for 
quotations and anecdotes obtained his ethical doctrines from similar 
sources. Not that Plutarch had not read Plato and other philoso- 
phers, but in writing a treatise like that irepl ciOvfuai he did not need 
to have recourse to them. He could turn more easily to his book 
of selections (which he himself may have made or at least added 
to), where he could find under the headings cvOvfua, aTapaim, \virr], 
and the like, all the material he needed. Then for his introduction 
and his last chapter he only needed to adapt the corresponding parts 
of Democritus' ■Kcpl eiOvixiai, and the work was done. That this was 
his method Plutarch himself seems to say in the opening section of 
this treatise, and the examination of his work confirms his words. 
In spite of this the truth remains, that much of the material of Plu- 
tarch's treatise belongs in the first instance to Democritus, but that 
does not show the direct use of Democritus by Plutarch, but only 
the influence which the first great writer on evOvfxia exerted over all 
subsequent writers on the same subject. 

1 e.g. Grantor irepl wevBovs, Sphaerus irepl ttjs iiBunjs Stardiews and irepl va9Sip, 
Qeanthes and Hecato ircpl aperuv, etc. 

^ Such as those of Aetius and Arius Didymus, treated by Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci, 
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The results of this examination are mainly negative. Only in 
a few instances has it been possible to find any indication of the 
origin of Plutarch's words or doctrines ; but something has been 
accomplished if a little light has been thrown upon the method 
he pursued. 



